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LEONARDO DA VINCI 

HIS LIFE 

THE amazing genius of Leonardo da Vinci 
has so long held the world spell-bound that 
it is difficult to discover anything new concerning 
him; but we can at least attempt to put together 
in a convenient form the principal facts known 
about him. 

The natural son of a certain Ser Piero, a 
member of a well-known and highly-respected 
family of Florentine notaries, Leonardo was bom 
at Anchiano, near Vinci; a small fortified ham- 
let, six miles from Empoli, on the road between 
Florence and Pisa. His mother was a certain 
Caterina, apparently — in spite of a contrary 
statement by the "Anonimo Fiorentino" — ^a 
peasant woman, who, not long after his birth, 
married one Chartabriga di Piero del Vacchia, 
also of Vinci In later years the artist frequently 
alludes to a Caterma who was his housekeeper, 
but there is nothing in the references that would 
9 
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lo LEONARDO DA VINCI 

lead us to suppose that this Caterina was his 
mother. We have, however, constant evidence 
that Ser Piero, far from disowning his illegitimate 
son, showed him very marked tokens of affec- 
tion; and though he married four times and was 
father by the last two unions of no less than eleven 
other children, his interest in his illegitimate 
firstborn continued to the end of his life. 

From an Income-Tax Return made in 1457 by 
Ser Piero's father, Ser Antonio da Vinci, we 
learn that his household at that date consisted of 
Monna Lucia, his wife, aged sixty-four; his son 
Piero, aged thirty; Piero's wife, Albiera (of the 
noble Florentine family of Amadori), aged twenty- 
one; another son, Francesco, aged twenty-two; 
and the young Leonardo, Ser Piero's natural 
son, aged five. Hence we gather that Leonardo 
was bom in 1452 — a fact which is further con- 
firmed by another Income-Tax Return dated 
1469, wherein he is recorded as being then 
seventeen. 

We are thus made aware that the boy was 
brought up in his grandfather's household at 
Vinci, until Ser Antonio's death, which took 
place at some date before 1469. The family had, 
however, moved to another house in the same 
small town, and were also occupiers of part of a 
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HIS LIFE II 

house in the Piazza San Firenze, on the site of 
the present Palazzo Gondi. 

Soon after this date — perhaps in 1470— Leon- 
ardo was introduced by his father into the bottega 
of Andrea Verrocchio; and the garrulous Vasari 
has many charming romances to tell us concern- 
ing this first episode in the young artist's career. 
Here he found as fellow pupil, Lorenzo di Credi, 
and he became acquainted with Perugino and 
Botticelli. 

Early in July 1472 his name first occurs in the 
Books of the Company of Florentine Painters, 
as a member of their Guild. 

His earliest known work is a drawing, now in 
the Uffizi, of a landscape — perhaps a more or 
less faithful sketch of the country round his 
birthplace — which bears the inscription: "The 
day of S. Mary of the Snow, the^ sth day of 
August 1473," written in that curious left to 
right fashion which he affected so much. 

On a sketch also in the Uffizi showing two 
studies of heads, Leonardo himself has made the 
following entry; "... bre 1478 ichomiciai le 2 
Vgine Marie." One of these is generally sup- 
posed to have been a Madonna and Child with 
a Cat: a subject which seems to have been a very 
favourite one with our artist and his followers, since 
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12 LEONARDO DA VINCI 

so many sketches by them of this motive have 
come down to us. In the interesting painting 
by Giovanni Antonio Bazzi {Sodoma) in the 
Brera Gallery (Room XIV, No. 299), which so 
markedly displays the influence of Leonardo — 
nay, which may even have been sketched out by 
him — the animal that the Infant Christ is caress- 
ing, although it has the head of a lamby is clearly 
dicat 

A tradition handed down to us by Vasari and 
others attributes at least one of the angels in 
Verrocchio's Baptism of Christy painted for the 
Church of S. Salvi in Florence, and now in the 
Academy (No. 71) to Leonardo; but the present 
condition of the picture makes a definite decision 
extremely hazardous, although critics of emin- 
ence have spent much time and energy over the 
discussion of the point. 

Two documents of the year 1476 allude to our 
artist as still being in the studio of Verrocchio, 
but it seems probable that he left his master the 
following year, and at once commenced inde- 
pendent service under Lorenzo de' Medici. 

On January ist 1478 he was commissioned to 
paint an altar-piece for the Chapel of S. Bernard 
in the Palazzo Vecchio — a commission given but 
eight days earlier to Piero PoUajuolo and for 
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HIS LIFE 13 

some reason, now unknown, withdrawn from that 
artist — and on March i6th, in the same year, 
he received twenty-five florins on account of 
the work. This commission was, however, never 
completed by Leonardo. Five years later it was 
handed on to Ghirlandajo, but was eventually 
finished by Filippino Lippi. 

In March 1480 our painter covenanted with 
the monks at S. Donato at Scopeto outside the 
Porta Romana, to paint an altar-piece for their 
high altar; and elaborate records exist as to the 
terms of this contract, and of the monies paid 
- out on account. Moreover, in July 148 1, a load 
of wood and one lire, six soldi, were given to the 
painter for painting the convent-clock. Neverthe- 
less this commission also remained incomplete, 
and was finally carried out by Filippino Lippi. 

In neither of these two commissions does the 
subject appear to have been stipulated, but it is 
probable that Filippino's painting of the Madonna 
enthroned with SS. Victor ^ John the Baptist^ Ber- 
nard and Zenobius^ now in the Ufiizi (No. 1268) 
— formerly in the Sala del Consiglio at the 
Palazzo Vecchio — took the place of the first, 
and his Adoration of the Jl/a^'(Uffizi, No. 1257), 
of the other. It is generally supposed however 
that Leonardo's splendid unfinished cartoon of 
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14 LEONARDO DA VINCI 

the latter subject (Uffizi, No. 1252) represents 
his attempt to carry out the second of these com- 
missions ; and there still exist many studies among 
the various collections of his drawings for such 
a composition. It is upon one of these (Uffizi, 
No. 446) — sketches of the heads of an old and 
of a young man (the latter looking upwards) — 
that occurs the inscription referred to above. 

Among the drawings in the collection of M. 
Bonnat in Paris, there is one by Leonardo of 
a young man " hanging by his neck," to which 
is appended, not only a descriptive note as to 
the costume he wears, but also his name: "Ber- 
nardo di Bandino Baroncelli," showing that it 
is a sketch — ^perhaps for a picture — of the ring- 
leader of the Pazzi Conspiracy and the murderer 
of Giuliano de' Medici. Vasari says that the 
effigies of these traitors were painted on the 
wall of the Bargello by Andrea del Castagno, 
but we know that Botticelli was their real author; 
and it is of course possible that Leonardo may 
have been associated with that painter upon this 
commission. 

It appears from Ser Piero's Income-Tax Re- 
turn for 1480 that our artist by that time had 
ceased to be a member of his father's household; 
but his residence in Florence in 1472, 1476, 
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HIS LIFE IS 

1478, 1480, and as late as the autumn of 1481 
can be documentarily proved, since on Septem- 
ber 28th of that year he received a cask of red 
wine from the monks of San Donato. 

It was probably during these years that he 
produced some of the wonders of which Vasari 
speaks in such glowing terms : the wooden shield 
decorated with beasts of all kinds, the Head of 
Medusa^ and the famous design of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise^ amid flowers of every hue and 
variety, for a tapestry to be made for the King of 
Portugal: all of which things — ^if they ever ex- 
isted — are now lost. 

From that date, however, until 1487 a gap 
occurs in Leonardo's chronology which has 
occasioned much speculation among his bio- 
graphers. A bold theory has been put forward 
by some of the most authoritative of these, affirm- 
ing that he went to Syria and took service under 
the lieutenant of the Sultan of Egypt. In the 
"Codex Atlanticus" there certainly are letters 
referring to official duties, a description of Mount 
Taurus, of an earthquake which took place in 
those parts, sketches of Eastern scenery, and a 
map of Armenia — ^all of which appear to be first 
hand material, and not drawn from some one 
else's experiences. 
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i6 LEONARDO DA VINCI 

On the other hand, Fra Sabba da Castiglione 
in his " Ricordi," states that Leonardo was con- 
tinuously employed on the Sforza monument for 
sixteen years^ which would tally with the report 
of the " Anonimo Fiorentino," who tells us that 
the artist at the age of thirty was sent by Lorenzo 
de' Medici to Gian Galeazzo Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, with the present of a lute; an event which 
must, then, have occurred at some time in 1482 
or 1483. 

Leonardo himself, in the same ** Codex Atlan- 
ticus," speaks of having been sent for by the 
Duke; and there exists a draft of a letter, in 
which he offers his services to Lodovico Sforza 
(i7 Moro\ which is one of the most remarkable 
documents of the period. It shows that at that 
time in his life he had no mean idea regarding 
his own capabilities as constructor and designer 
of everything needed by a civilized people in 
Peace or War; and that he considered himself 
as capable of building engines of war and destruc- 
tion, of designing fortifications and outworks, of 
creating water-works, making canals and build- 
ing bridges, as of making statues and painting 
pictures. 

It seems likely from the way in which Leon- 
ardo dwells upon the subject of warlike prepara- 
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tions and defences, and from the troublesome 
state of politics in the Milanese, that he expected 
to be employed in these matters rather than in 
the musical accomplishments on account of 
which he ostensibly went thither. But he also 
alludes to a project that had long been cherished 
(as was well known) by the Duke, for erecting 
an equestrian statue to commemorate the fame 
of his great ancestor, Francesco, the celebrated 
Condottiere. 

It is clear, anyhow, that the artist was estab- 
lished in Milan in 1487, and from that date down 
to 1499 we have incontestable evidence of his 
almost continuous presence there. The absence 
of any great work by him there, except the Last 
Supper^ is not surprising when we remember his 
own passion for a vast variety of miscellaneous 
studies and experiments, and the fact that the 
Duke appealed to him for help and counsel on 
every conceivable subject, including landscape- 
gardening and theatrical representations. 

As architect he was consulted in 1487 and 
1488 in connection with the construction of a 
cupola for the Duomo. Payments were made 
to him and to a wood-carver employed by him, 
and he made a number of plans and sketches, 
together with at least one model, for this pro- 

B 
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ject. Finally, the work was carried out in 1490 
by the Milanese architects, Omodei and Dolce- 
buono. 

In June 1490 his architectural knowledge was 
again appealed to, and he went as far as Pavia 
in the company of Francesco di Giorgio to advise 
upon the construction of the cathedral there. His 
companion soon returned to Milan, but Leon- 
ardo seems to have stayed on until the end of 
the year, when he was summoned back to assist 
in the preparations for the marriage of Lodovico 
with Beatrice d'Este, and of Anne, Gian Galeaz- 
zo*s sister, with Beatrice's brother, Alfonso. 

Among our artist's papers is to be found a 
sketch of pulleys and cords inscribed '* in the 
cathedral for the pulley of the Nail of the Cross " ; 
which probably refers to some apparatus for 
shifting this precious Relic. Critics are, how- 
ever, divided as to the date of this entry — some 
referring it to 1489, whilst others would place 
it in 1502. 

We also find plans for the erection of a pavilion 
in the garden " of the Duchess of Milan," and 
notes for the building of a bath for Isabella, wife 
of Gian Galeazzo; but whether these are both 
allusions to the same undertaking is another very 
moot point. 
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During this period his studies on every imagin- 
"^^ !fc e subject were profound and very varied; 
.^'^-.j :e a vast quantity of his notes and sketches 
^ *>-. e come down to us. His taste and skill were 
.^^ .. n called into request in public amusements, 
in February 1489 he superintended the con- 
ation of scenery for a performance of Ber- 
lo Bellincioni's "II Paradiso" given in honour 
ae wedding of Gian Galeazzo Sforza with 
ella of Aragon; and in January he directed 
irnament in the house of Galeazzo di San 
rino. 

was during these years that he composed 

imous Treatises. We read: "On the 2nd 

>f April 1489 the book entitled *Concem- 

le Human Figure'"; and again: "On the 

of April 1490 I commenced this book 

commenced the horse"; a note which has 

t reference to the famous "Trattato della 

u". 

; latter allusion is the first direct notice 
i have under Leonardo's own hand to his 
Dours in connection with the great eques- 
atue of FrMicesco Sforza, a work whereby 
le the deepest impression upon his con- 
iries. 
idea of such a statue first occurred to 
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Galeazzo Maria Sforza in 1472, and he gave the 
commission to Cristoforo and Antonio Mante- 
gazza, who, however, terrified by a work of such 
magnitude, seem never to have even commenced 
it. When Lodovico // Moro came into power he 
very soon took up the project again : and that 
his intention became known outside Milan is 
evidenced by the fact that Antonio Pollajuolo, 
who apparently never visited that city, made 
a design and a model for such a statue. Two 
drawings by him for this work were once in the 
possession of Vasari; one of which is now in 
Munich. This latter represents the hero in full 
armour trampling a fallen foe under his horse's 
hoofs. Since this attitude is reproduced also in 
Leonardo's studies, it seems likely that // Moro 
had himself prescribed the form that the group 
should take. 

That Lodovico's intentions were known all 
over Italy is also proved by the fact that in 1482 
Francesco Arrigoni sent from Naples certain 
epigrams to be engraved upon the base of the 
statue. 

It is somewhat difl&cult to fix exactly at what 
date the commission was transferred to Leonardo* 
If we are to believe the statement of Fra Sabba 
da Castiglione that Leonardo laboured for six- 
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teen years upon it, he must have commenced in 
or about 1483, since he left Milan before the 
end of 1499. 

• Fra Luca Pacioli, in the Dedication to his 
" De Divina Proportione," describing an event 
which took place in February 1498, records the 
exact dimensions and weight of the statue, which 
was, perhaps, then ready for casting. Leonardo 
himself, in the letter to Lodovico above referred 
to, mentions this proposed monument, and there 
is a draft df a letter to the Commissioners of 
Buildings at Piacenza among his MSS. in which 
he almost unmistakably alludes to this commis- 
sion as being one that would last him a lifetime. 
These notices would fix the date of his under- 
taking it somewhere in 1482 or 1483; but we 
can learn nothing further concerning it until 
July 1489 when Piero Alemanni, the Florentine 
agent in Milan, at Lodovico's request wrote to 
Lorenzo de' Medici for two skilled masters to 
assist Leonardo in this important work. This 
action on the part of his employers seems to 
have roused the artist to greater energy, resulting 
in the entry among his papers of April 23rd 
1490 which we have already quoted. Through- 
out the history of this work epigrams by the 
most famous wits and writers of the day flew 
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about in all directions, showing how great was 
the amount of interest that it provoked. 

A model of the great statue was exhibited in 
the court of the Castello at Milan on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of Lodovico's niece, Bianca 
Maria Sforza, with the Emperor Maximilian; but, 
alas! it was never destined to be completed in 
enduring metal — ^undoubtedly a cause of life-long 
regret to Leonardo, and the foundation of his 
rival Michelangelo's cruel taunt recorded by the 
"Anonimo." Thissameanonymous authority tells 
us that the casting was considered impossible be- 
cause the master insisted on its being attempted 
in one piece; but the more obvious and probable 
reason for the delay — which led eventually to 
entire abandonment — ^was a Want of funds on 
the part of the ambitious atid art-loving, but ex- 
travagant, Lodovico. 

The still existing fragments of a torn letter 
from the artist to his patron, written between 
November 9th 1497 and February 9th 1498, 
permit us to see how financial matters stood 
between them. We are even aware of a violent 
quarrel during this same period: so violent that 
Lodovico even took steps to find another artist 
to supersede Leonardo. 

Whatever were the reasons the casting was 
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continually postponed until the fall of Lodovico 
and the occupation of Milan by the French 
caused its entire abandonment, and the unhappy 
model became the mark for Gascon bowmen; 
although its fragments survived in a dilapidated 
condition until after September 24th 1501, at 
which date occurs our last record of it. This is in 
a letter from Giovanni Valla, Ferrarese Resident in 
Milan, to his master Ercole I, Duke of Ferrara, 
in reply to a direction requesting him to beg 
from the Cardinal of Rouen the remains of the 
model. The Cardinal's reply was that he was 
quite willing, but could not accede to the 
Duke's request without the consent of his master, 
Louis XII, from whom he had so far received 
no directions as to its disposal. 

That Lodovico did make some effort to re- 
ward the great artist is proved by the gifts to 
him of a house and land; to which he subse- 
quently added a vineyard outside Porta Vercel- 
liana, and not far from the convent of Sta. Maria 
delle Grazie: but he was unable to find the 
means to accomplish the great work upon 
which the Sforza family had so greatly set their 
hearts. 

Such is the history of one of Leonardo's most 
celebrated works, and although Vasari speaks 
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of busts of smiling women, and we shall have 
occasion presently to relate the history of another 
great monument planned by him, no work of his 
in sculpture has come down to us. 

Regarding other works carried out to the 
order of Lodovico, or during those years, re- 
cords — and even a few stray fragments — remain. 
Of a Madonna painted for Matthias Corvinus, 
and portraits of the Duke's two mistresses, 
Cecilia Gallerani and Lucrezia Crivelli, no reli- 
able trace has survived; though with regard to 
the former of these two portraits an interesting 
correspondence between the subject of the paint- 
ing and Lodovico's sister-in-law, Isabella d'Este, 
still exists. It has been asserted that he also 
painted portraits of Lodovico and his charming 
young Duchess, Beatrice d'Este, but no con- 
firmation of this statement exists, and the paint- 
ings that were once singled out as representing 
these personages are clearly not by him; and 
that formerly supposed to be Beatrice and sub- 
sequently described as her niece, Bianca Maria 
Sforza, Empress of Germany, is now generally 
identified as Bianca, Lodovico's illegitimate 
daughter and wife of Galeazzo di San Severino. 

From records, too, we gather that Leonardo 
was employed upon the adornment of the 
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Castello Sforzesco at Milan; and, though the 
traces of his actual work are extremely few — 
and very doubtful at that — the decoration of 
one apartment at least is conceived in his style. 
This is in the room called the Camera delle 
Torre (otherwise designated the Camera delle 
Asse^ from the wood panelling covering the 
walls). The fragments of fresco which are still 
discernible in the Saletta Negra and the Sala 
del Tesoro, wherein records report that he 
worked, are quite unlike his usual methods, 
and are most unworthy of ascription to him. 

These records are dated 1495-1498, and it 
was at this period, as we have said, that a 
violent quarrel arose between the Duke and the 
artist — so sharp that Lodovico sent letters in 
haste to Arcimboldi, Archbishop of Milan, then 
in Venice, begging him to induce Perugino, who 
was at that time also there, to come to his aid; 
and, finding that this painter had already started 
for Perugia, followed up with further letters to 
the Baglioni, begging their assistance in induc- 
ing their famous fellow citizen to retrace his 
steps northwards. The latest work in the 
Castello was carried out in 1498, by which time 
a reconciliation had taken place;, but it would 
seem that Leonardo then only directed the de- 
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signs for the decoration of the rooms, without 
actually taking any part therein himself. 

It was during this time also that our artist 
was engaged upon what has probably obtained 
for him his greatest claim on the gratitude and 
reverence of posterity ; a work by which he has 
won undying fame wherever the Christian Faith 
is preached — the immortal Last Supper. As we 
shall have occasion further on to deal with this 
wonderful work — lovely still, in spite of the havoc 
wrought upon it by time and shameful usage — 
we will do no more now than remark that the only 
records that have come down to us regarding it 
are : first, a memorandum, dated June 27 th 1497, 
addressed by Lodovico to his secretary, Mar- 
chesino Stanga, desiring that he should urge the 
painter to make haste and finish the CenacolOy so 
that he might get to work on other paintings on 
the opposite wall of the same Refectory; and 
secondly, an entry of the same year in one of 
the Convent note-books, regarding a window to 
be made in the Refectory " where Leonardo was 
painting the Apostles." The fresco was probably 
complete — or as nearly so as it ever was — by 
February 1498. The painting on the opposite 
wall, which Leonardo covenanted to execute, 
consisted of portraits of the members of the 
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Sforza family kneeling on either side of Montor- 
fano's great composition of the Crucifixion, 
Whether, however, he did actually paint these 
figures is very doubtful; and their present con- 
dition of hopeless ruin makes any certainty on 
the point impossible. 

Had the painter depended wholly upon the 
bounty of Lodovico in the matter of payment 
for his services, he and his helpers would have 
fared badly. Fortunately, however, he was able 
to find other employment, and we hear of divers 
works executed by him in Milan at this time. 
Chief among them is the famous Virgin of the 
Rocks^ painted for the Brotherhood of the Con- 
ception in San Francesco. Regarding this paint- 
ing also we shall have more to say presently. 

In 1499 the storm burst, and the star of 
Lodovico that had shone so brilliantly sank in 
the flood of the French Invasion. On Decem- 
ber 14th Leonardo forwarded several hundred 
ducats, the amount of his savings, to the Hospital 
of Sta. Maria Nuova in Florence, and in company 
with Fra Luca Pacioli set out for Mantua. He 
seems to have already paid a short visit to that 
Court in December of the previous year; but 
this time he was able to stay rather longer; 
long enough indeed to make two cartoons for 
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a portrait of the Duchess, the gifted Isabella 
d'Este. 

Five years later this talented lady wrote to the 
artist reminding him of his promise to complete 
her portrait, or, failing in that request, she asks 
him to paint for her a little picture of a Madonna 
and Child, But Leonardo was deaf to all her 
prayers. 

One of the cartoons of this portrait the painter 
left behind him at Mantua, but the other accom- 
panied him to Venice, where one of Isabella's 
correspondents saw it and admired it greatly. On 
March 17th 1501 the Duchess wrote to Fra 
Pietro da Nuvolaria, another of her friends, in 
Florence, to beg it of Leonardo, since her hus- 
band had given the other one away; but we 
do not hear that her desire was gratified. This 
cartoon is now in the Louvre, and had it ever 
been completed must have rivalled the wonder- 
ful portrait of Mona Lisa, 

From Mantua Leonardo and Fra Luca pro- 
ceeded to Venice, and thence to Florence, where 
they arrived by April 24th, when Leonardo drew 
money from his account at the Hospital of Sta. 
Maria Nuova. During his absence a complete 
change had come over the art-world of his native 
city; and of all his former friends Filippino Lippi 
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alone was working with his accustomed vigour. 
Some were dead; some, like Botticelli, had been 
swept into the tide of Savonarola's great Revival 
movement, and had, either given up their art 
altogether, or had betaken themselves to work 
of a religious nature only; whilst others, like his 
young rival Michelangelo, had sought wider 
spheres of labour and emolument. 

It would seem, however, in spite of the great 
reputation which he had obtained for himself as 
an artist, that Leonardo — at all events on his 
first return to Florence — was very "impatient 
of painting," and could with difficulty be per- 
suaded to use his brush; devoting all his time 
and attention to mathematical and engineering 
studies. 

He did, nevertheless, complete a cartoon of 
the Madonna^ seated in the lap of St, Anne, lean- 
ing forward to caress her Divine Son : a cartoon 
which is described by both Vasari and by Fra 
Pietro da Nuvolaria, in a letter to Isabella d'Este, 
dated April 3rd 1501, in reply to her epistle of 
March 17th mentioned above; and it was during 
this period that he (at least) commenced his 
wonderful portrait of Mona Lisa del Giocondo, 
Both these works entail further discussion, which 
we shall give when we come to the description of 
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our selected illustrations. Fra Pietro records also 
in this correspondence with his princely patroness 
another small picture, which he says that Leonardo 
was painting for Robertet, secretary to the King 
of France, wherein the Madonna was represented 
disentangling her spindles, whilst the Holy Child 
has taken hold of the winder, the four spokes of 
which form a cross. Besides these Vasari also 
mentions at this time a Portrait of Ginevra, wife 
of Amerigo d^ Benci^ which has also disappeared. 
Of this painting, however, no other record re- 
mains. 

During the year 1502 Leonardo entered the 
service of Caesar Borgia, and as military engineer 
to that Prince travelled through the Romagna 
inspecting the fortresses. The exact date of the 
commencement of this engagement, and its 
duration, are matters of some conjecture; but 
the patent of service given him by Caesar to 
facilitate his movements is dated August i8th 
1502. 

His sketches and notes during this tour are 
full of interest, consisting not only of representa- 
tions of various towns, fortresses and other objects 
which attracted his attention, but also of maps, 
plans, designs for buildings and even canals, 
and of notes and information as to distances and 
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other minute details, displaying a remarkable 
amount of care and observation. 

Leonardo returned to Florence early in 1503. 
On March 4th he drew money from his bank- 
account at the Hospital of Sta. Maria Nuova, 
and on July 23rA he was in the Florentine camp 
before Pisa, studying how to divert the course of 
the Arno, so as to cut off the Pisan access to 
the sea. 

In January of the following year he was one 
of the Commission of artists summoned to debate 
regarding the site most suitable for the erection 
of Michelangelo's statue of David. 

It was also in this year that the Signoria of 
Florence committed to him the third greatest 
undertaking of his life-time: ah undertaking once 
again doomed by cruel fate to destruction; but 
which, though only partly accomplished, was the 
wonder and admiration of all his contemporaries. 

This was the decoration of a wall in the 
Sala del Consiglo in the Palazzo Vecchio. To 
Micheinngelo was allotted the opposite wall, and 
the subjects were to be episodes chosen from 
the military history of the Florentine Republic. 
Neither of these works was destined to survive 
for posterity, but we can gather that the choice 
of subject and the execution (as far as it went) 
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were in each case wholly characteristic of the 
temperament and genius of the respective authors. 

The subject chosen by Leonardo was taken 
from the battle which took place at Anghiari in 
1440 between the Florentines and Niccolb 
Piccinino, the famous condottiere -gtntxdX em- 
ployed by Filippo Maria Visconti. 

The painter commenced his cartoon in the 
Sala del Papa at Sta. Maria Novella, and from 
October 24th 1503 onwards — although the de- 
finite contract seems not to h^ve been made 
until May 4th in the following year — there are 
continuous entries in the Archives of the City 
regarding wood, etc., supplied to the painter per- 
haps for scaffolding for this work. The cartoon 
was to be complete by the month of February 
1505, and for once Leonardo was true to his word. 

He then commenced to transfer his design to 
the wall itself, and we find notices of regular 
payments to him for necessary materials up to 
October of that year. There seem then to have 
arisen difficulties, similar to those which had 
occurred to him before in the case of the great 
fresco of The Last Supper^ with regard to the 
media employed. True to his nature, Leonardo 
tried experiments on the plaster covering the 
surface of the wall and with the oil colours 
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used in applying the design. These experiments 
proved disastrous to the durability of the paint- 
ing, and thus a fragment only was accomplished 
when, in May 1506, Charles de Chaumont, 
Marquis d'Amboise, Governor of Milan for King 
Louis XII of France, desired that the painter 
might be spared to execute work for him. The 
Signoria, in response to this request, granted 
Leonardo three months' leave from the end of 
May, with a surety of 150 florins against his 
return. Shortly before the end of that term de 
Chaumont and the royal vice-chancellor, Jafredo 
Caroli, begged for an extension, at least until the 
end of September. In a letter, dated August 28th, 
the Signoria consented, out of deference to the 
King of France's wishes; but evidently with some 
reluctance, since they stipulated that, should the 
artist demand a further prolongation of his leave, 
he must be willing to refund the money already 
paid to him by them. An application for another 
extension does, in fact, seem to have been made; 
for Piero Soderini writes, on October 9th, on be- 
half of the Signoria, urging that a date be fixed 
for Leonardo's return, and complains that he has 
not behaved well to the Republic in taking their 
money, and then not carrying out their behests. 
Nevertheless, in the following January, at the 
c 
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request of the French King himself and of 
Francesco Pandolfini, the Florentine Ambassador 
at his Court, the Signoria once more agreed to 
allow the painter to stay on in Milan, there to 
await the King's arrival, expressing themselves 
gratified to be thus able to please his Majesty; 
and, although Louis arrived on May 24th, 
Leonardo remained in Milan until September. 
Whatever work, however, he may have accom- 
plished for King Louis or for de Chaumont at 
this time no trace of it now remains. 

Urgent affairs did indeed call our artist back to 
Florence in the autumn of this year (1507). Ser 
Piero da Vinci had died on July 9th 1504, and 
his seven legitimate sons divided their father's 
inheritance among themselves. But since then 
their uncle Francesco had also died, and had be- 
queathed a share of his estate to his illegitimate 
nephew, Leonardo. The half-brothers, objecting 
to this bequest, tried to set aside the Will; and 
it was in consequence of this attempted depriva- 
tion that the artist returned hastily to Florence. 
Before his return both his powerful friends in 
Milan, the King and the Governs, wrote to the 
Signoria ui^ing them to let justice be done with 
all speed, so that their favourite might be able to 
return to them. 
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The painter himself, on September i8th, ap- 
pealed to Cardinal Ippolito d'Este, b^ging his 
influence for the same object; but in spite of 
such powerful support the case lasted six months, 
and it was not until the spring of 1508 that 
Leonardo was able to write to de Chaumont, 
giving hopes of an early return. During his stay 
in Florence he seems to have lived in the Via 
Martelli, and we are told that he resided with 
Giovanni Francesco Rustici, the sculptor; to 
whom, Vasari informs us, our artist tendered 
considerable help and advice in the casting of 
the three figures that still adorn the North Door 
of the Baptistery. 

We gather that he was by no means idle at 
this time, for in the letter above mentioned he 
alludes to two pictiures, both representing the 
Madonna^ painted, he says, *' Either for the Most 
Christian King, or for whomsoever your Lord- 
ship pleases": pictures which, however, we can- 
not now identify; and we know that on March 
32nd he began one of his MSS, 

But he did nothing more towards completing 
the Battle of Angkiari\ though the fragments of 
the great group of figtires fighting around the 
standard-^which was probably the only portion 
ever transferred to the wall — ^remained for twenty 
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years longer one of the sights of Florence, till it 
was finally removed to make way for Vasari's vast 
frescoes (1568-1572). A record exists of money 
paid on April 13th 15 13 to a carpenter for boards 
to protect this splendid fragment; but in spite 
of these attempts at salvage it must have perished 
very rapidly. 

The last record of the cartoon is a statement 
in the "AnonimoFiorentino,"that when Leonardo 
finally went to France, in the service of Francis I, 
the greater part of it was left in charge of the 
Hospital of Sta. Maria Nuova. After this it dis- 
appears entirely, and our only knowledge of this 
once famous work is drawn from the numerous 
studies and sketches for it to be found in various 
collections, and from more or less accurate 
copies by various hands of the principal group. 

Here we must record another of our artist's 
important commissions, likewise never destined 
to be completed. This was a huge sepulchral 
monument to the memory of Gian Giacomo 
Trivulzio, Marshal in command of the French 
troops at the Battle of Novara. It was to con- 
sist of a richly decorated tomb, surmounted by a 
life-sized bronze equestrian statue. Full details 
of this monument and of its cost are to be found 
in the "Codex Atlanticus." The date of this 
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commission is unknown, but it must have been 
given at some time between 1500, the date of 
the Battle of Novara, and 1518, when Trivulzio 
died. Nor do we know why the scheme was 
abandoned; but it is likely that it was in con- 
nection with its execution that Leonardo obtained 
his first leave of absence from the Signoria of 
Florence. Moreover, sketches of figures, ap- 
parently for such a monument, are to be found 
on the same sheet with others intended for the 
Battle ofAnghiari, 

It is in the autumn of 1508 that we hear of 
our artist again in Milan; and, as " painter and 
engineer in ordinary " to the King of France, we 
find him advising upon and undertaking hydraulic 
works in Lombardy, some of which remain in 
use at the present day. Notes and diagrams for 
many of these works are to be seen in the 
"Codex Atlanticus." On May 3rd 1509 he 
records the completion of a reservoir made in 
the canal at San Cristoforo. 

In July of the same year Louis XII, after the 
victory of Agnadello, made a triumphal entry 
into Milan; and once more the city became the 
residence of a cultivated and brilliant Court. It 
was at this time probably that Leonardo fabricated 
the automatic lion recorded by both Vasari and 
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Lomazzo. He seems to have paid frequent 
visits to the Villa Melzi at Vaprio d'Adda, and 
it was probably on one of these occasions that 
the large fresco known as the Madonnone^ still 
existing in that villa, was painted. This fresco, 
once attributed to Leonardo, and now given by 
some of the best critics to Sodoma, is far more 
probably the work of Francesco Melzi, under 
the direction of his talented and devoted friend. 

In October 15 lo Leonardo was included in 
a commission appointed to advise on the con- 
struction of choir-stalls in the Duomo. 

De Chaumont died in March 1511, and by 
the subsequent death of Gaston de Foix at 
Ravenna in April 15 12 the power of the French 
was so seriously weakened that in June of that 
year Massimiliano Sforza, supported by Spain, 
the Pope and the Venetian Republic, succeeded 
in recovering Milan. His return does not seem 
to have affected Leonardo very greatly, except 
in so far that since he had been in French em- 
ploy his services were hardly likely to be very 
acceptable to the new ruler. We therefore hear 
of no further commissions at this time, and on 
September isth 15 13, accompanied by four 
friends — amongst whom were Francesco Melzi 
and the young Andrea Salai, he started south- 
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wards. He was in Florence on October loth, 
and there seems to have met Giuliano de' Medici, 
Due de Nemours, who was starting for Rome, 
where his brother Giovanni had just been elected 
Pope under the name of Leo X. In the train of 
this Prince, Leonardo appears to have travelled 
to the Eternal City. Accommodation was found 
for him in the Belvedere, but we do not hear of 
any commissions being given to him in the 
Vatican itself. 

Vasari dwells chiefly on the various ingenious 
contrivances in which Leonardo indulged his 
fancy whilst sojourning in the Eternal City — 
lizards with artificial wings, inflated air-balloons, 
etc. — but we hear also of the Pope's annoyance 
because the artist seemingly began to paint at 
the wrong end by experimenting first with his 
varnishes. We are, moreover, told of two pictures 
painted for His HoHness's Datary, Baldassare 
Turini: a Madonna and Child and a Portrait of 
a Boy : both of which have disappeared. Another 
painting, formerly ascribed to Leonardo, a Ma- 
donna and Child with a Donor in a lunette over 
a doorway at San Onofrio, is known now to be 
the work of his brilliant pupil, Giovanni Antonio 
Boltraffio. Years later we read of a Portrait 
of a Lady, painted at the request of Giuliano 
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de' Medici, which must have originated about 
this time: ue,y before 1515, when the Due de Ne- 
mours set out " to go and marry a wife in Savoy " 
(Princess Filiberta). It is probable that the much- 
discussed painting of Leda, for which so many 
drawings survive — attributed now to Leonardo, 
now to Raphael, and now to Bazzi — was contem- 
plated and perhaps executed at this period; but 
none of the existing completed pictures of this sub- 
ject — though clearly indicating his influence — 
can be justly assigned to our artist. His visit to 
Rome, therefore, as far as posterity is concerned, 
bore but little material artistic fruit. The jealous 
rivalry of Michelangelo may have had something 
to do with this, but his time was spent upon 
other subjects — anatomy, acoustics, geology, 
geometry, the minting of coins, engineering, and 
what not — besides being occupied by constant 
domestic troubles with his apprentices. He 
seems to have visited Parma in 1514, but he was 
certainly in Rome on the 9th of January 1515, 
when he records the departure of Giuliano de* 
Medici for Savoy, and the death of Louis XII. 

This is the last reference that we have to 
Leonardo's sojourn in the Eternal City. The 
Due de Nemours returned thither with his bride 
in February, and our artist apparently joined 
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that Prince and the Papal army on an expedition 
northwards to protect his possessions from the 
encroachments of the French. 

During this journey the painter seems to have 
visited Piacenza and other towns between that 
city and Bologna; and it is probable that he 
was present at the meeting between Leo X and 
Francis I at Bologna in December 1515. In 
the following January, at the invitation of the 
French monarch, he accompanied him back 
across the Alps. 

His devoted friend, the young Francesco 
Melzi, and his two servants, Salai and Battista 
de Villanis, attended him. The King allotted to 
him the manor-house at Cloux, near his own 
royal residence of Amboise, and his salary — 
Benvenuto Cellini tells us — amounted to 700 
crowns (;^i,4oo). 

^ Once more this versatile genius appears to have 
spent his time mainly in architectural designs and 
engineering plans. 

On October loth 1517 he was visited by the 
Cardinal of Aragon; a visit of which the Car- 
dinal's secretary, Antonio de Beatis, has put on 
record an interesting account. We learn that at 
this time Leonardo's right hand had become 
paralyzed, but that he was still able to teach; 
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and that he had with him a clever Milanese pupil 
who was capable of carrying out hb instructions 
to a very great extent. The artist, whom his 
visitors took to be seventy years of age — where- 
as, as a matter of fact, he was but sixty-fivt at 
most — showed to his distinguished guests cer- 
tain paintings: A Portrait of a Florentine Lady^ 
painted for Giuliano de* Medici (probably Mona 
Lisa del Giocondo\ a St, John the Baptist as a 
Youihy and a Madonna and Child in the lap of 
S. Anne. Besides these they were shown many 
MS. treatises, drawings, plans and so forth, which 
greatly interested and astonished them. 

Leonardo lived on for about a year and a half 
longer; and Cellini lays great stress on the re- 
spect — and even affection — shown for him by 
the French King. Vasari's story, however, that 
he died supported by the royal arms is hardly 
warranted by fact, inasmuch as the King was 
with the Court at Saint Germain-en-Laye, on 
May 2nd 15 19 — the day upon which Leonardo 
died — ; but we have reason to believe that his 
grief was sincere and profound when the sad 
intelligence was brought to him by Francesco 
Melzi. 

The artist had made his Will on the 23rd of 
the previous April, by which he left all his MSS. 
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and personal effects to his friend Melzi; his 
Milanese properties to Salai and Battista de 
Villanis; a fur-lined cloak, a gown and two 
ducats to his old serving-woman, Matturina; and 
to his brothers all his property in goods and 
money in and around Florence. Besides these 
legacies he bequeathed other benefactions to the 
poor and certain sums of money for his obse- 
quies and for Masses for the repose of his soul. 
He was buried on August 12th in the cloister 
of the Church of S. Florentin at Amboise. 
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I HAVE said at the commencement of my 
essay that it is difficult to discover anything 
new regarding Leonardo da Vinci, and yet in a 
paradoxical sense we are always finding out new 
things about him from his own works: some 
startling fact wherein he has shown himself the 
forerunner of all modern thought and science. 

It is, therefore, no easy matter to sum up in 
a few words the character of so complex a per- 
sonality. Painting was but one of the many out- 
lets for his extraordinary genius, and by no 
means the most remarkable one at that. That 
he was a superb draughtsman, a colourist of ex- 
quisite taste, and threw into his compositions an 
unequalled degree of intellectual care and energy, 
is beyond question ; but a malignant fate seems 
to have dogged his finest conceptions, both in 
painting and sculpture, so that it is difficult from 
those specimens of the former art which have 
come down to us to fairly gauge his artistic value. 

Painter, sculptor, architect, engineer, music- 
44 
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iaii, naturalist, scientist, scholar, philosopher, 
athlete, courtier, and polished man of the world, 
he was all of these and more ; for whilst excelling 
in so many things, he brought to the exercise of 
all of them an enthusiasm unsurpassed at that 
or any other period of the world's history. 

Although so much of his work has perished, 
we have ample evidence of the enormous amount 
of thought and patience that he concentrated 
upon the tasks before him. Countless sketches 
of all sorts survive — ^almost bewildering in their 
number and variety — whilst his manuscripts teem 
with notes and directions regarding commissions 
given to him, and ideas for future work on his 
own account. In the words of his earliest bio- 
grapher, Antonio Billi, "His spirit was never 
at rest, his mind was ever desiring new things." 

Coming early under the powerful influence of 
Verrocchio he inherited from that master a pas- 
sionate devotion for correct form and for the 
careful study of anatomy. From him, perhaps, 
he also acquired a taste for mathematical cal- 
culation, for geometry, and for music. From this 
master seems also to have originated that won- 
derful smile, so beautiful, but at the same time 
so uncanny — bordering as it does now on the 
seductive, now on the repulsive — that is such a 
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strong characteristic of Leonardo, and still more 
of his followers; whilst the expressive hands, of 
which we have such fine examples in Verrocchio's 
sculpture, find their constant counterpart in his 
great pupil's painting. 

But his restless spirit could not be content 
with ordinary methods and the stale traditions 
of the art schools around him. Endless were 
his experiments in materials and other vehicles 
for expressing his great conceptions. To this 
passion is largely due the loss to posterity of 
much of his most celebrated work; undertakings 
which in his own day were the admiration and 
stupefaction of his contemporaries. 

His influence upon the lesser-gifted painters 
of his day was, we know, enormous; so great in 
fact was it that all the artists who came within 
his sphere during the two periods of his residence 
in the Milanese, whether actually his pupils or 
not, are now dubbed as belonging to his "School." 

A well-known critic has recently dealt with con- 
siderable acuteness upon the questions, whether 
the Art of Lombardy was really benefited during 
the years that he spent in Milan, and whether 
the artist himself did not rather lose than gain 
through the circumstances and influences by 
which he was surrounded during his sojourn in 
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that city. There is unquestionably a very great 
amount of truth in the contention that in a 
measure loss resulted in both cases; but at the 
s^me time there is no denying a strangely imme- 
diate sense of pleasure to be derived from the 
examples of " the school of Leonardo " that are 
scattered throughout the Art Collections of the 
World; all bearing more or less of that subtle 
charm so reminiscent of the great Master himself. 

In a great many cases these works are little 
more than imitations of his most marked char- 
acteristics. Some few of his followers, indeed, 
succeeded in attaining to so high a degree of 
excellence, that their work has been honoured 
by a tempcn-ary attribution to the master himself: 
and it is even possible that some of their works 
may have been completed upon compositions 
commenced by him, or have been direct copies of 
his lost originals. We have related above how, 
when in later years paralysis had seized his right 
hand, he had ¥rith him a clever Milanese pupil, 
who worked under his direct guidance and carried 
out his ideas extremely well. 

Although in this present sketch we are more 
nearly concerned with LfConardo's efforts as a 
painter, we cannot entirely overlook the other 
sides of his genius. Space forbids us here to 
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dwell at length upon the famous " Treatise on 
Painting," which embodies the theories that he 
has carried out in his own compositions, and 
which remains the standard guide to artists of all 
succeeding generations: whilst his other literary 
works teem with suggestive thoughts and end- 
less problems to stir the imagination of the 
generations that have come after him. 

The late Mr. Walter Pater, in his " Studies in 
the History of the Renaissance" (p. 102), sums 
up our artist's character in the following striking 
words: "Curiosity and the desire of beauty — 
these are the two elementary forces in Leonardo's 
genius : curiosity often in conflict with the desire 
of beauty, but generating in union with it, a type 
of subtle and curious grace." He adds too with 
considerable truth that Raphael represents " the 
return to antiquity," Leonardo " the return to na- 
ture"; and indeed the latter's most noticeable 
characteristic is his fervent devotion to the study 
of Nature and her secrets, thereby anticipating 
the scientists of more modem times. A large 
proportion of the marvels of present-day " inven- 
tions" find their prototypes in the MSS. of 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

For example, the subject of " flying " deeply 
engrossed his attention, and one of his most 
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interesting Codices deals with The Flight of 
Birds \ whilst the exquisitely careful finish, which 
he displays in the wings of the Angel Gabriel in 
the small painting of The Annunciation in the 
Louvre, shows how closely he must have studied 
the formation and structure of a bird's pinions. 

His interest in botany and in the delicate 
intricacies of plant life appears in his many ex- 
quisite studies of flowers and leaves, etc., which 
he moreover has introduced with charming effect 
into some of his more finished paintings. 

That he was a skilled musician we know: in- 
deed, the " Anonimo Gaddiano " states that it 
was as such that he was sent by Lorenzo de' 
Medici to Lodovico Sforza with a present of a 
lute. To judge though from the draft of his own 
letter addressed to that Prince he was a sort of 
"Admirable Crichton" in everything else but 
music. 

Contemporary chronicles tell us of his per- 
sonal charm, the beauty of his person, his attrac- 
tive conversation, and his skill and ability in 
every sort of social accomplishment. So greatly 
sought after was he as courtier and as adviser on 
so vast a variety of subjects, that we may well 
wonder, not how little exists of his work, but how 
he could succeed in even accomplishing so much, 

D 
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His life, it is true, was a tolerably long one; but 
we read that he aged before his time — though 
but sixty-four years of age in 15 17, he appeared 
to be seventy — ^and latterly, as we have said, he 
became partially paralyzed in his right hand. 
Moreover, his methods of work were notoriously 
slow, and his stupendous projects were con- 
tinually frustrated by circumstances over which 
he had no control. 

In spite of everything he remains to us for all 
time one of the most consummately magnifi- 
cent figures in the world's history. 
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Note. — The student should observe how extremely 
few are the paintings by Leonardo da Vinci that have 
come down to us : and that of those few none can be con- 
sidered really finished to the satisfaction of the author 
himself. His fame therefore, as painter^ rests mainly 
upon records and upon the vast number of drawings and 
studies made for the great commissions that are document- 
arily known to have been consigned to him, and for count- 
less other projects. 

In the limited space allotted to us we cannot attempt to 
do anything like justice to the wonderful — if incomplete 
— ^works here reproduced. The student must therefore be 
content with short accounts of their history, as far as it can 
be ascertained ; and for more elaborate and detailed de- 
scriptions must have recourse to some of the numerous 
larger works, the names of which are to be found in the 
appended Bibliography. 

THE first of our illustrations is the world- 
renowned Mona Lisa {Madonna Lisa del 
Giocondd)\ in its way perhaps the finest existing 
portrait in the world. It is, moreover, the nearest 
approach to a finished work by Leonardo that 
has come down to us. We are told that he was 
employed upon it for four years, and that even 
then he was not himself wholly satisfied with the 
5« 
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result. To us, in spite of ruinous restoration and 
successive coats of varnish, it remains one of the 
most remarkable paintings known. The very soul 
of womanhood seems to linger in the marvellous 
expression which hovers around those exquisite 
lips, and lurks in those wonderful eyes. The calm 
and carefully studied composure of the figure with 
the arms lightly crossed, displaying the most beau- 
tiful hands in the world — which have their proto- 
type in Verrocchio's Lady with a Bouquet in the 
Florence Bargello — is quite unsurpassed. To 
each spectator she seems to convey some different 
message, whilst to all she affords a subtle sense 
of something weirdly — and perhaps a trifle un- 
cannily, and even wickedly — beautiful. Posterity 
knows her now by the name of "Za Gioconda^^^ 
but in life she was called Lisa di Anton Maria 
di Noldo Gherardino, of a noble family from 
Naples, and she was the third wife of Francesco 
del Giocondo, a worthy citizen of Florence. At 
the time that Leonardo painted her she was 
about thirty years of age, and the ingenious 
Vasari relates delightful stories of how the 
painter contrived, by the presence during the 
sittings of musicians and singers, to divert the 
lady's attention from himself, and thus retain 
upon her countenance that arresting expression 
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of calm and satisfied pleasure which we admire so 
much to-day. The soft greenish-gray and silvery 
tones of the picture, and the reposeful landscape 
that stretches behind the sitter, tend to heighten 
the charm that surrounds it; and it unquestion- 
ably produced in Florence a revolution in the 
art of portrait-painting. 

The portrait is supposed to have been com- 
menced in 1500, and, as we have said, Leonardo 
(according to Vasari) lingered over it four years; 
but his work must have been intermittent, since 
during that time he was away from Florence in 
the service of Caesar Borgia. Of its intermediate 
history we know nothing : all that has come down 
to us being the fact — related by both Vasari and 
Lomazzo — that the painting was acquired by 
Francis I, and himg at Fontainebleau, whence 
through the Royal Collection of France it found 
its way into the National Gallery of the Louvre. 
Cassiano del Pozzo describes it, in 1625, as being 
in a bad condition, but relates that George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham —when sent to 
fetch the Princess Henrietta Maria of France to 
England as bride for Charles I — fell in love with 
it, and almost persuaded King Louis XIII to 
give it to him. The remonstrances of the Court 
alone prevented the precious painting from 
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crossing the Channel. Some fine copies of it, 
however, are preserved in English private gal- 
leries. One of the best of these (once in the 
possession of Sir Joshua Reynolds, from whom 
it passed to Sir Abraham Hume) came by in- 
heritance into the collection of the Earl Brown- 
low at Ashridge Park, Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts. 

Our next illustration also belongs to the same 
French Gallery : a collection remarkably fortunate 
in the possession of more than one undoubted — 
as well as several disputed — work by this great 
master. It is a small oblong panel, representing 
the Annunciation : an early work, regarding the 
history of which nothing is known. Other paint- 
ings have been put forward by various critics as 
early works of the master, and there is the well- 
known tradition concerning the angel in Ver- 
rocchio's Baptism of Christ; but over all of them, 
except this little panel, opinions are widely 
divergent. The figures of the Blessed Virgin 
and of the Archangel are both shown kneeling, 
which produces a charming effect of undulating 
line. Mary kneels before her faldstool, and with 
eyes cast down and hands devoutly folded across 
her bosom, receives the Divine message. Be- 
hind her we may see the walls of a villa, in the 
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terrace-garden of which the scene is taking place. 
A solemn hush seems to pervade the air; and 
through the dark trees in the background glows 
softly the clear evening sky. 

The picture displays the work of a very young 
artist, timid and childlike, but full of genuine feel- 
ing. The forms of the heads, the drapery and cer- 
tain other characteristics bear evidence of the 
training of Verrocchio, but it is incalculably softer 
and sweeter in execution than the work of that 
master. The naive simplicity of the composition 
is most striking, but in one particular Leonardo 
has indulged to the full his luxuriant fancy for 
the intricate; the wings of the Archangel are 
painted with extraordinary fidelity and care, and 
they could, if need were, support the wearer's 
body: an early evidence of the interest which 
the artist afterwards developed in the subject of 
"flying." 

There is, in the Uffizi (No. 1160), another 
much larger composition, likewise oblong, and 
representing the same subject. It bears certain 
superficial resemblances to this little panel, and 
it has by some authorities been attributed to 
Leonardo — it is, in fact, so designated in the 
Gallery itself — but the best opinions are entirely 
opposed to this attribution, assigning it with 
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more reason to Verrocchio himself, assisted, per- 
haps, by Lorenzo di Credi. 

Leonardo is generally supposed to have been 
about seventeen years of age when he painted 
this delightful little picture; and there is nothing 
else known that can be assigned to this period 
of his life. His earliest sketches, particularly the 
landscape in the Uffizi, can only have originated 
some four years later. 

We turn our attention now to a very remark- 
able, but incomplete, work, the history of which 
is unknown to us. No documentary evidence 
has come down to us regarding it, and its 
genuineness therefore, perforce, rests upon such 
arguments as may be drawn from the painting 
itself, and from its resemblance to a drawing of 
the same subject in the Royal Collection at 
Windsor. The subject of the composition is 
S. Jerome in the Desert^ and its more modern 
history is curious and somewhat adventurous. 
The major portion of the picture was found by 
Cardinal Fesch in a shop in Rome, doing duty 
as the lid of a box; whilst the head of the 
figure, which had been cut out, was only dis- 
covered later hanging up in a shoemaker's stall. 
The painting, reunited once more, eventually 
found its way into the possession of Pope 
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Pius IX, who added it to the Vatican Collection, 
where it now hangs. The composition is scarcely 
an agreeable one, and in its unfinished state the 
strongly articulated anatomy of the old Saint is 
more than ever conspicuous. The result is, how- 
ever, a triumph of realism such as no artist 
among Leonardo's contemporaries was capable 
of accomplishing. 

On part of the background, still uncovered by 
the preparatory colouring, there is a rough sketch 
of the fagade of a church resembling that of 
Sta. Maria Novella, erected by Leon Battista 
Alberti in 1477; and near this, on the extreme 
right, is a nude study — perhaps for a S. Sebastian. 

Our foiurth illustration is a reproduction of the 
wonderful — but also unfinished— cartoon of the 
Adoration of the Magi^ which is now one of the 
chief ornaments of the Uffizi Gallery. It is 
usually supposed that this was the altar-piece 
intended for the monks of San Donato at Sco- 
peto; but our artist never got beyond the draw- 
ing of the cartoon and the ground-colouring, 
although we have abundant evidence that he 
made a vast number of studies and preliminary 
sketches. There are a number of sheets of figures 
and groups, clearly intended for this composition, 
in the Louvre, in the collection of M. Bonnat of 
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Paris, and in the British Museum (Malcolm 
Collection). 

It seems probable that Leonardo originally 
contemplated an Adoration of the Shepherds, since 
this subject appears in a study in M. Bonnat's 
collection; whilst the final composition differs 
greatly in treatment from the generally accepted 
traditions of the painters who had preceded 
him, and from his own fine sketch now in the 
Louvre. The principal group is here brought 
into strong prominence in the foreground, and 
on the right and left of it stand only the three 
other chief actors, the Kings. The rest of the 
onlookers are arranged in a semicircle behind 
the central figures; and into their attitudes and 
gestures are introduced a vast variety of ex- 
pression and character. So great a number of 
different types, without any evidence of durect 
portraiture, has never been equalled elsewhere; 
and, though the attention of all present is united 
upon the central group, the individuality shown 
by each is a personal one belonging to each 
alone and not to any one else. The most im- 
portant figures are those in the two corners of 
the composition. One is an old man, wrapped 
in a cloak, who stands deep in thought; the 
other is a knightly personage in full armour, who. 
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it has been supposed, from the fact that he alone 
looks out of the picture^ is a portrait of the painter 
himself. 

In the background of the composition are 
several groups of horsemen and a building with 
a long flight of steps. A study for this last is in 
the Uffizi Collection, with the variation that a 
camel is lying down at the foot of the steps, 
where in the cartoon there are two female figures, 
perhaps Sibyls. The various groups of horsemen 
are extremely spiritedly conceived, and resemble 
the sketches made for the Battle of AnghiarL 
An interesting feature with regard to these 
sheets of drawings is that among the studies 
for this composition there are several sketches 
for a Last Supper^ showing that the idea of such 
a subject had been in the artist's mind long 
before the opportunity occurred to him for 
painting it. 

This cartoon has the special merit of having 
come down to us practically intact. Vasari speaks 
of having seen it in the house of Amerigo de' Benci, 
and commends its beauty — especially as regards 
the heads — but what became of it in the interval 
we do not know. Its confessedly unfinished con- 
dition probably saved it from the ruthless hands 
of the restorer (?); and it therefore, despite its 
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incomplete state, ranks among Leonardo's grand- 
est achievements. 

We now come to what has been, and always 
will be, our artist's greatest claim on the re- 
cognition and admiration of posterity; a com- 
position in itself known and loved throughout 
the civilized world by cultured and uncultured 
alike. It stands as the prototype to all succeed- 
ing ages of that mysterious repast at which God 
Himself in Human Form, foretelling to His 
Followers His Own immediate Departure from 
among them, instituted that wonderful Sacrament, 
which forms for the True Believer the closest 
link with Things Divine, and with our Saviour 
and Friend in Heaven. Wherever His Gospel 
is preached this composition of Leonardo's has 
sufficed to materialize this solemn scene as no 
mere words could ever have done, and to bring 
its meaning home to thousands of hearts to 
whom the painter's name is unknown, nor would 
convey anything. 

Endless are the descriptions of this immortal 
work, and the records of impressions produced 
by it are very numerous. The most celebrated 
of these, perhaps, is that written by the German 
poet, Goethe. 

That Leonardo had long planned in his own 
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mind a composition dealing with the Last Supper 
we have abundant evidence; so that we can 
imagine with what enthusiasm he seized upon the 
opportunity when it came at last He was be- 
tween forty and fifty years of age when this chance 
arrived, and it is clear that he put into his con- 
ception of the scene, not merely all the technical 
skill of which he was capable, but also all the 
profound intellectual ability of a sincere thinker 
and observer. 

Many are the stories that have come down to 
us regarding his conduct and methods of work in 
connection with this great fresco, of which the 
record of the young novelist, Matteo Bandello 
(then a lad of seventeen and a member of the 
convent of Sta. Maria delle Grazie, the Refectory 
of which it was created to adorn) is perhaps the 
most striking. 

In the Prologue to No. 58 of Part I of his 
** Novelle " he describes how the artist worked 
upon the fresco thus: 

It was his habit from sunrise until dusk never to 
lay down his brush, but forgetful alike of eating or 
drinking to paint without intermission. At other 
times he would let two, three, or four days pass 
without touching the picture, remaining before it 
for an hour or two hours of the day, but only in 
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order that he might take counsel with himself by 
contemplating and examining and judging the 
figures. 

I have also seen him, as the caprice or whim took 
him, at mid-day, when the sun was in Leo, set out 
from the Corte Vecchia, where he was at work on 
the clay model of the colossal horse, and go straight 
to Le Grazie, and mounting the scaffolding, take up 
his brush and give one or two touches to one of 
the figures, and then abruptly go away again. 

Here we have the true artist temperament: the 
secret of Leonardo's immortal pre-eminenceabove 
all rivals ; but we can understand the surprise 
and exasperation of patrons less gifted with a 
sense of true artistic perception. Bandello further 
reports a conversation between the painter and 
Mathias Lang, Cardinal of Gurk, who was resid- 
ing incognito in the convent in January 1497, 
wherein Leonardo told the Cardinal that the 
Duke gave him a salary of 2,000 ducats, besides 
generous daily presents. This, no doubt, sounds 
very handsome, but, as we know, the Duke's own 
resources soon began to fail, whereupon our 
artist's salary fell into arrears, and finally failed 
altogether. 

Other artists before Leonardo had attempted 
to represent this scene, but the difficulty of in- 
fusing animation, or any sort of natural action, 
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into thirteen persons sitting round a table, had 
so far baffled all efforts. The earlier painters 
frankly gave up the attempt; whilst Andrea 
del Castagno in his version, in spite of truthful 
realization of individual types, fails to achieve 
any unity of purpose. His intentions seem to 
have been directed rather to the expression of 
vigour and force, with the result that, though 
we cannot deny his extraordinary power, we are 
somewhat repelled by an exhibition of almost 
brutal strength. Nevertheless his is the only 
Cenacolo that exercised any influence over Leon- 
ardo, and as such commands a special interest 
to us. 

The principal drawings for this work are the 
two sketches (now in the Louvre) — mentioned 
already as being on the same sheet as some 
studies for the Uffizi Adoration — a drawing for 
the entire composition at Windsor Castle, and 
another in red chalk in the Academy at Venice. 
At Windsor there are, moreover, studies in red 
chalk for the heads of St. Matthew and of Judas, 
and for the drapery on the arm of St. Peter, and a 
sketch in black chalk for the head of St. Philip. 
Another red chalk head at Windsor has also been 
supposed by some critics to be a sketch for St. 
James the Greater, although it has hitherto gener- 
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ally been grouped among the studies for \ht Battle 
of Anghiari, Vasari affinns that the head of 
Christ Himself was never finished; and it seems 
pretty certain that the drawing in the Brera 
Picture Gallery, which has so long been attributed 
to Leonardo and described as a study for this 
work, is in neither respect what it has been 
supposed to be. Its inception may possibly 
have been his, but even this is doubtful. In its 
present condition, anyhow, it cannot be classed 
among his genuine works. Unquestionably 
beautiful though it is, it is not up to the master's 
own standard. By some authorities it has been 
assigned to Gio. Antonio Bazzi {Sodoma). 

The Aretine biographer also maliciously re- 
lates, in the second edition of his "Lives" (1568), 
the tradition (to be found in Giraldi's "Dis- 
corso," etc., 1553) that the painter, annoyed by 
the importunities of the Prior of the Convent and 
by his appeals to the Duke, offered to introduce 
that cleric into the composition in the character 
of Judas. 

From the drawing at Venice it would seem 
that Leonardo's first idea was to represent the 
moment of our Blessed Lord's second speech: 
" He that dippeth his hand with me in the dish, 
the same shall betray me"; and that by isolating 
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the two principal figures — of Christ and Judas — 
to leave no doubt as to the culprit in the minds 
of the other Apostles. This motif was however 
abandoned in the final work, and the painter 
chose the much more significant situation created 
by the Saviour's speech ; " Verily I say unto you, 
that one of you shall betray me"; a saying which 
fills all present with amazement and even dismay, 
and the varied attitudes of the twelve lesser 
figures serve to resolve them into groups of three, 
leaving the central and most important one to 
stand out entirely alone. 

Among Leonardo's own MSS. the following 
account (supposed by Dr. Richter to have been 
written in 1494-5) has been found, giving his 
own views as to the attitudes appropriate to each 
of them : 

One who was drinking has left the glass where 
it was and turned his head towards the speaker. 
Another twists the fingers of his hands together 
and turns with set brow to his companion. Another 
with his hands spread open displays their palms 
and shrugs his shoulders up towards his ears and 
gapes in astonishment. Another is speaking in his 
neighbour's ear, and he who listens turns towards 
him and gives him hearing, holding in one hand a 
knife, and in the other the bread half cut through by 
the knife. Another, as he turns round holding a 
E 
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knife in his hand, has upset with his hand a glass 
which is upon the table. Another rests his hands 
upon the table and watches. Another blows out his 
mouth. Another bends forward to see the speaker 
and makes a shade for his eyes with his hand. 
Another leans back behind the one who is bending 
forward, and sees the speaker between the wall and 
him who bends forward. 

Such are the artist's own suggestions regarding 
ten — or perhaps eleven — out of the thirteen 
figures; and we can see how far he has carried 
out his ideas. 

Apart from all religious sentiment, this firesco 
reveals Leonardo's artistic qualities as no other 
painting of his — except, perhaps, Mona Lisa — 
succeeds in doing. In spite of all the disasters 
which have befallen it, it is, as Mr. McCurdy 
points out, no mere ruin. The power of its supreme 
art, and its inevitableness are to be felt regardless 
of material damage. The inspiration, and the 
methods of conveying that inspiration, remain 
in the original alone, and are untranslatable by 
any copy, however exact 

The influence of this remarkable fresco on 
contemporary artists is almost unparalleled. We 
hear of twenty-six large-sized copies of it, besides 
ten smaller ones, all of which may fairly be styled 
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old. But its ruin seems to have commenced very 
soon. King Louis XII threatened to remove the 
entire wall bodily to France; a proposal that was 
fortunately not carried out. But in 15 17 Antonio 
de Beatis in his diary speaks of the fresco as 
already beginning to spoil, "whether from the 
damp of the wall or from some other accident I 
do not know." Paolo Giovio, in 1527, writes of it 
with great admiration; but G. B. Armenino, who 
saw it in 1556, speaks of it as then half perished, 
whilst Vasari describes it, ten years later, as " in 
such bad condition that one can distinguish 
nothing more than a confused blur." 

This early deterioration was no doubt due to 
the media employed by the painter himself. As 
in the case of the Battle ofAnghiari he ventured 
upon experiments. According to Goethe, he 
obtained his surface by a mixture of mastic, 
pitch and other materials laid on to the plaster 
of the wall with a hot iron, the whole being 
then covered by a thin coating of white lead, 
mixed with fine yellow argillaceous earth — a 
covering which proved the source of eventual 
disaster. As long as there remained sufficient 
oil in the colours all went well; but as this 
emollient dried up the surface cracked and 
moisture came through. In 1652, in order to 
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make a new door into the Refectory, the monks 
cut away the feet of the central and of some of 
the other figures; and in 1726 and 1770 the 
entire composition imderwent very severe re- 
storation (?). In 1796 the orders of Napoleon 
Bonaparte that this fresco should be protected 
and that no military quarters were on any account 
to be set up in the Refectory, were deliberately 
disregarded by the General in command of the 
French forces in Milan. The apartment was used 
as a stable, and the wanton soldiery pelted the 
figures with lumps of clay, the traces of which 
destruction are visible even to-day. Subsequently 
the hall was converted by them into a magazine 
for hay. 

In 1800, during the great flood, water pene- 
trated into the Refectory to the depth of over 
two feet, and mould spread over the painted 
surface. Seven years later Eugene Beauhamais, 
Viceroy of Italy, caused the fresco to be dried, 
the foundations of the building to be strength- 
ened and the floor to be raised. This produced 
a partial improvement in the appearance of the 
painting, remarked upon by Goethe. 

In 1820, and again in 1854, attempts were 
made to undo the mischievous results of the 
restorations (?) of the previous century; which 
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had, however, probably served to protect the 
surface of the composition from later ill-usage. 

Since then nothing of importance has occurred 
to the fresco, but from time to time the surface 
flakes away as the plaster disintegrates. 

During the course of our sketch of the life of 
Leonardo we had occasion to allude to a com- 
mission given to him by the members of the 
Brotherhood of the Conception in S. Francesco 
at Milan. The earliest record we have of this 
composition is to be found in a petition addressed 
to the Duke by "Johanne Ambrosio preda et 
Leonardo de Vinci Florentino" begging that 
he would intervene to secure them adequate 
payment for their labours. This petition was 
discovered in the Lombard State Archives, and 
has been published in the "Archivio Storico 
Lombardo" for 1891. It would seem that the 
painters had contracted to make an altar-piece 
of figures in relief covered with fine gold, a 
picture of the Madonna in oils and two pictures 
of two angels, also in oils. The Brotherhood 
valued the Madonna in oils at twenty-five ducats 
only, although the list of expenses incurred upon 
it amounted to one hundred; and they refused 
to offer more than the smaller sum. The two 
artists appealed to the Duke for his assistance 
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in compelling the Guild to pay a proper price 
according to reasonable valuation, or to restore 
the picture to its original authors. 

We do not learn what the Duke did in this 
case, nor even whether he did anything at all; 
but the important point that we do arrive at is 
that there was a picture painted, ostensibly by 
Leonardo, for this Brotherhood; and that it had 
passed into the hands of the monks of S. Fran- 
cesco: — ^as a subsequent document, found still 
more recently and published in the " Rass^na 
d'Arte" for July 1901, fixes: — somewhere be- 
tween 149 1 and 1494. These documents would 
support the claim to authenticity of a painting 
seen by Lomazzo in the Church of S. Francesco 
in 1 584, which he asserts to have been a character- 
istic specimen of our artist's work. 

Now there are two existing and slightly vary- 
ing versions of this composition, which is known 
as the Virgin of the Rocks, Both of these claim 
to be the original painting. One of them is among 
the noblest ornaments of the Picture Gallery of 
the Louvre (of this we give an illustration); whilst 
the other is in the National Gallery in London. 
The former is almost unanimously accepted as 
the master's own work; whilst over the genuine- 
ness of the latter criticism rages hotly. 
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The history of both is worth relating, as far as 
it is known. The Louvre painting is first men- 
tioned by Cassiano del Pozzo in his " Diarium," 
wherein he details a visit to Fontainebleau in 
1625; but he says nothing concerning its earlier 
history. Pire Dan, however, describing the same 
gallery seventeen years later, also alludes to the 
self-same picture, and furthermore tells us that 
the collection was created by the following kings 
of France: Francis I, Henry II, Charles IX, 
Henry le Grand^ and Louis XIII; and that it 
contained the works of seven Italian painters, of 
whom Leonardo was one. He states that Mona 
Lisa was one of those acquired by Francis I, 
but he gives no definite information regarding the 
provenance of the others. It is reasonably prob- 
able that the same monarch, who had already 
secured the famous portrait, possessed this other 
work also. 

The National Gallery picture — ^whether we ad- 
mit the Leonardo authorship in part, or deny it 
altogether — is certainly more closely connected 
with the Community whence the commission 
originally issued, since it is known to be the 
work seen by Lomazzo in the Church of S. 
Francesco in 1584, and described by him as 
hanging in the Chapel of the Conception. Re- 
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moved in 1777, it was sold for thirty ducats to 
an English connoisseur, and passed into the col- 
lection of the Earl of Suffolk, whence it was 
bought by the National Gallery. 

The intermediate history of one picture there- 
fore commences in 1625, of the other in 1584. 
Nevertheless, no one can seriously doubt that 
the former (the Louvre version), is the genuine 
work of Leonardo ; and it was probably the earlier 
of the two. It has been suggested, with some show 
of reason, that it may be identified, not with the 
S. Francesco commission at all, but with another 
order from Lodovico Sforza, mentioned by both 
the " Anonimo Fiorentino " and by Vasari, and 
sent as a present to the Emperor. Vasari speaks 
of this painting as a Nativity^ but the worthy 
Aretine is notoriously inexact where, as in this 
present case, he has not seen the picture he 
alludes to. 

It is therefore not improbable that the National 
Gallery painting — which is not nearly so much 
finished, and strongly betrays the presence of an 
inferior hand — is really after all the painting that 
formed the subject of the controversy with the 
monks of S. Francesco; and that, though 
largely created by Ambrogio de Predis, it origin- 
ally included just enough of Leonardo's own 
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genius to entitle it, for the purposes of the 
petition, to claim to be his work. Some critics, 
nevertheless, reject it altogether. 

The history of our last two illustrations is of 
necessity so closely bound up together that we 
must deal with them both under one head. 

According to Vasari, Filippino Lippi had re- 
ceived from the Servite monks in Florence a 
commission to paint a large composition for the 
high altar in the Church of the SS. Annunziata. 
Hearing, however, that Leonardo had expressed 
a wish to carry out this commission, he very 
courteously retired to make way for the greater 
master. The latter set to work at once on a 
cartoon representing thQ Madonna rising from 
the lap of S, Anne and bending forward to caress 
the Divine Child, When the cartoon was com- 
pleted it was exhibited to the public; and we 
hear that all Florence flocked to see it, so that 
for two days the room where it was exposed was 
thronged with persons of every age, sex, and 
grade, who were stupefied with astonishment 
and admiration. Fra Pietro Nuvolaria, in a letter 
to his noble friend, Isabella d'Este, under date 
April 3rd 1 501, describes this grand composition 
as being then not quite complete, although Leon- 
ardo at that time had, he says, nothing else on hand. 
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In spite of the success of the cartoon our artist 
seems never to have proceeded to carry out the 
painting from it, — ^at any rate for the monks who 
had commissioned it; — ^and they had to appeal 
again to Filippino Lippi, who immediately began 
for them his great Descent from the CrosSy now 
in the Florence Academy (No. 98). His death 
unfortunately forestalled the completion of his 
work, which was eventually finished by Perugino. 

The subsequent history of the cartoon is a 
subject of endless discussion among critics and 
historians. Vasari describes it in detail, and so 
does Fra Pietro, but their descriptions do not 
tally. Vasari, however, admits that he never 
saw it himself (since it had, he tells us, gone to 
France), and he seems to have confounded two 
separate compositions, both having for their 
main idea the Blessed Virgin seated on her 
mother's lap. 

The allusions to cartoons, paintings, and draw- 
ings of this subject are very numerous, but the 
accounts are extremely confusing; and it is most 
difficult to draw from them any absolutely definite 
history of the best known example of the com- 
position, which forms our seventh illustration. 

Mr. Alfred Marks, in an interesting paper read 
before the Royal Society of Literature on June 
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28th 1882, supplemented by two communica- 
tions, to the "Athenaeum" of April 23rd 1892, 
and to the "Magazine of Art" of April 1893, 
sums up the attainable information regarding all 
these works, bringing forth also another cartoon 
— till now scarcely known, but preserved in the 
collection of Count Plattemberg in Vienna — 
which substantially agrees with the Louvre paint- 
ing. Vasari asserts that one of the requests made 
to Leonardo by Francis I, during the painter's 
sojourn at Cloux, was that he should complete 
in colour a cartoon of S. Anne^ but that the 
wayward artist kept on putting the King oflF with 
words only. We learn, however, from the above- 
quoted account of the visit of the Cardinal of 
Aragon to Leonardo's studio, that among the 
completed pictures then shown to His Eminence 
was one of the Madonna and Child who are 
seated in the lap of S. Anne. A painting answer- 
ing to the same description is also recorded by 
Paolo Giovio as belonging to Francis I. Never- 
theless, this painting cannot be the composition 
now in the Louvre, since that particular picture 
was bought in Italy by Cardinal Richelieu, and 
brought by him to France in 1629, from which 
time down to the present day its history is un- 
broken. 
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Mr. Marks has shown us that in all reason- 
able probability the cartoon now in the Royal 
Academy is the one that Padre Resta, at the end 
of the seventeenth century, chronicles as having 
come in 1610 from the collection of Pompeo 
Leoni into the possession of the Arconati family 
at Milan. Thence it passed in 1720 to the Mar- 
chese Casnedi, where it was seen (together with 
the cartoons of the Apostles* heads for the Last 
SuppernoYf at Weimar), in 172 1, by the traveller 
Edward Wright. The Casnedi drawings passed 
on to the Procuratore Sagredo of Venice, and 
were seen again by the engraver Cochin in 1 749 ; 
but he specifically mentions only the heads of 
the Apostles, summing up the rest of the collec- 
tion under the generic description of "several 
drawings." Between the years 1760 and 1766 
these drawings were sold to Robert Udny (brother 
of John Udny, at that time British Consul in 
Venice), and the Apostles' heads were transferred 
by him to Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

The first notice of the cartoon of St. Anne as 
the property of the Royal Academy occurs in a 
minute of the Council, dated March 23rd 1791 
and signed by Sir Joshua Reynolds. It had 
apparently been then in their possession for some 
time, since the minute speaks of its bad condition 
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from " having been neglected many years." How 
it came into their hands we are unable to say; 
but it is suggested that it may have been taken 
over with the rest of the effects belonging to the 
old Academy or School of Art in St. Martin's 
Lane of the Incorporated Society, In 1798 it 
was engraved — nDt very successfully — by Anker 
Smith, and it is mentioned in 1802 by Hawkins 
in his edition of Rigaud's translation of Leon- 
ardo's "Trattato"; but once more it fell into 
neglect, and its existence was almost forgotten; 
so that neither Lanzi, nor Amoretti, nor the 
English writers, Sir Martin Archer Shee, Otley, 
and Brown, allude to it. It was Passavant who 
in 1833 brought it to public notice once more; 
but it was Dr. Waagen who, six years later, 
pointed out the great differences between the 
Academy cartoon and the Louvre painting. 

In spite of the break in its history, probability 
favours the conclusion that the cartoon seen by 
Edward Wright in 1721 in the Casnedi Gallery 
is the same as that now in the Royal Academy; 
and from the defects in its composition it would 
certainly appear to be an earlier conception than 
the picture in the Louvre. The figure of St. Anne 
in the cartoon is almost completely hidden be- 
hind that of the Blessed Virgin, with the result 
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that both the heads appear to belong to one 
body; whilst in the painting the two figures are 
distinctly separated. Nevertheless, the latter 
composition certainly agrees more nearly with the 
description given by Fra Pietro Nuvolaria. 

There are many drawings in existence which 
have relation to these compositions. Amongst 
them is a sketch in Venice which shows per- 
haps the earliest idea, followed up later by the 
Academy cartoon, and finally ending in the 
Louvre painting. The copies with variations 
from this original conception executed by Leon- 
ardo's pupils are many and various, showing how 
profoundly the master's genius affected his con- 
temporaries; but few reflect to any great extent 
the spirit of the original. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE PRINCIPAL 

EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF 

LEONARDO DA VINCI 

1452. His birth at Anchiano, near Vinci. 

1472. His name first appears in the Books of 
the Guild of Florentine Painters. 

1472-148 1 {circa). Design of Adam and Eve for 
tapestry. Various paintings: Medusa^ 
Neptune, etc. Letter to Lodovico 
Sforza. 

1476. Still in the studio of Verrocchio. 

1478. January 1st Commissioned to paint an 

altar-piece for the Chapel of the Sig- 

noria. 

March 16th. Receives twenty-five gold 

florins on account of the same painting. 

1480. March. Commissioned by the monks of 
S. Donato at Scopeto to paint an altar- 
piece for their church. 

1 483-1489 {circa). First visit to Milan. Portrait 
of Cecilia Gallerani, Various archi- 
tectural commissions in the Duomo at 
Milan. 

1489. Marriage of Gian Galeazzo Sforza and 
Isabella of Aragon. 
79 
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1490. Marris^e of Lodovico (// Moro) and Bea- 

trice d'Este. 
April 2$rd. Commences "Treatise on 
Light and Shade," and recommences 
equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza. 

1 49 1. Tournament of Galeazzo di San Severino. 

1492. Plans for navigation of the Martesana 

Canal. 
Improvements and decorations at the 
Rocca for Lodovico (// Moro). 

1493. Model of the equestrian statue of Fran- 

cesco Sforza finished. 
1496. Makes the diagrams (sixty) for Fra Luca 
Pacioli*s " De DivinaProportione." The 
Zasl Supper in the Refectory of the 
Convent of Sta. Maria delle Grazie, 
Milan. Portrait oiLucrezia Crivellii^). 

1499. Receives from Lodovico the gift of a vine- 

yard near the Porta Vercellina at Milan. 
Leaves Milan in company with Fra Luca 
Pacioli. 

1500. Visits Venice and Mantua. 

In Florence. Portraits. Mona Lisa com- 
menced. Plans for the navigation of 
the Arno. 
1502. Travels in the service of Caesar Borgia. 
July y>th. At Urbino. 
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August ist At Pesaro. 
August Zth, At Rimini. 
August nth. At Cesena. 
September 6th. At Cesenatico. 
1503. January 2$th, Commission as to the site 
of Michelangelo*s David, 
July 2^rd, In the Florentine camp before 
Pisa. 

1 503- 1 504. Appears once more in the Books of 
the Guild of Florentine Painters. 
Cartoon for the Battle of Anghiari. 
^ 1504. Death of his father, Ser Piero da Vinci. 

1506. May Tfith. Covenant with the Signoria 

before leaving for Milan at the request 
'^ of Charles de Chaumont, Marquis 

^ d'Amboise. 

1507. Death of his uncle, Francesco da Vinci. 

The painter returns to Florence. Law- 
suit with his half-brothers. Two paint- 
ings of the Madonna, 

July 2%th, Letter from Louis XII to the 
Signoria of Florence on Leonardo's 
behalf. 

August I ^th. Similar letter from de Chau- 
mont to the Signoria of Florence. 

September iSth, Letter from Leonardo to 
Cardinal Ippolito d'Este. 
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1508. Returns to Milan. 

1509. July, Triumphal entry into Milan of 

Louis XII. 
1 5 ID. Leonardo's advice asked regarding choir- 
stalls in the Duomo at Milan. 

1 5 13. September 2^th, Leaves Milan for Flor- 

ence. 
Sets out for Rome in the train of Giuliano 
de* Medici, Due de Nemours. 

1514. Portrait of a Boy and a Madonna and 

CMld^ painted for Baldassare Turini. 
Anatomical and other experiments. 

15 15. January gth. Still in Rome. Departure 

of Giuliano de' Medici for Savoy. Death 

of Louis XII. 
Visits Piacenza and other neighbouring 

towns. 
December, Meeting of Pope Leo X and 

King Francis I at Bologna. 

1 5 16. Leonardo leaves Italy for France in the 

train of Francis I. 

1518. April 22nd, Makes his Will at Cloux, 

near Amboise. 

1 5 19. May 2nd, Death of Leonardo da Vinci. 
August 12th, His funeral in the Church 

of St. Florentin at Amboise. 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS BY 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 

ENGLAND 

LONDON, Burlington House (The Diploma 
Gallery). 
The Virgin and Child with St. Anne and St, 
John, Cartoon in chalk. 

The National Gallery. 

No. 1093, The Virgin, the Infant Christ, St, 
John and an Angel {The Madonna of the 
Rocks). Panel. 

FRANCE 

PARIS, The Louvre. 

1^0, 126$, The Annunciation, Panel. 
No. 1599, The Virgin of the Rochs. Panel. 
No. 1601, Madonna Lisa del Giocondo {^^ La 

Gioconda'% Panel. 
No. 1598, The Virgin and Child with St, 

Anne, Panel. 
No. 1597, St. John the Baptist, Panel. 
83 
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ITALY 

FLORENCE, Uffizi. 

1252, The Adoration of the Magi. Cartoon. 

MILAN, S. Maria delle Grazie (Refectory). 
The Last Supper, Wall painting in oils. 

ROME, The Vatican Gallery. 

St, Jerome, Panel. Executed in ground colour- 
ing only. 



DRAWINGS 

ENGLAND 
WINDSOR CASTLE. (The largest collection.) 

LONDON, The British Museum. 

Dorchester House. (Collection of 
Capt. Holford.) 

Avenue Road, St. John^s Wood. (Col- 
lection of Dr. Ludwig Mond.) 

OXFORD, The Library at Christ Church. 
The University Galleries. 
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FRANCE 

PARIS, The Louvre. (Collection of M. 
Bonn AT.) 

CHANTILLY, Mus^e CondI 

ITALY 
TURIN, The Royal Library. 
VENICE, The Academy. 
FLORENCE, The Uffizi Gallery. 



MANUSCRIPTS 

Leonardo da Vinci's MSS. are to be found in 
the following places, and some of them have 
been published as under: 

The Royal Library at Windsor. " Deir Ana- 
tomia." These are in course of publication by 
Piumati and Sabachnikoff of Paris, with an 
introduction by Mathias Duval. Facsimiles of 
them have also been published in 22 vols, by 
Rouveyre of Paris, 1901. 

The Library of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
at South Kensington (Forster Collection). Fac- 
similes have also been published by Rouveyre. 
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♦ The British Museum. (Arundel, 263.) 

♦ The Library of the Earl of Leicester, Holk- 
ham Hall, Norfolk. "Treatise on the Nature, 
Weight and Motion of Water." 

♦ These last two collections have not yet been 

published. 

The Library of the Institut de France. Six 
volumes, including two from the Ashbumham 
Collection. Edited by C. Ravaisson MoUien. 
Paris, 1 880- 1 89 1. 

The Ambrosian Library, Milan. The ** Codex 
Atlanticus." In course of publication by the 
Accademia dei Lincei, Rome. 

The Library of Prince Trivulzio, Milan. 
Edited by L. Beltrami, Milan, 1892. 

Treatise on the " Flight of Birds." Published 
by Piumati and Sabachnikofif, Paris, 1893. 

"Treatise on Painting." Reconstituted and 
published by H. Ludwig of Vienna, 1882. 

Extracts from the MSS. may be found in: 

Richter, J. P. "The Literary works of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci." 

Solmi, E. " Leonardo da Vinci. Frammenti, 
Litterari e Filosofici." 

McCurdy, Edward. "Leonardo da Vinci's 
Note Books." 
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